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Let's get personal: The editor doesn't often get 
personal, for he believes that a good editor minimizes 
the use of his publication for promoting himself, his 7 
family, and friends. But we do make occasional excep- 
tions, especially when those friends are a terrific 
bunch of teens. On the cover of this issue and on page 
8 through 13 are pictured most of the members of the 
senior high youth group at St. John's Church, Lansdale 
Pa. And how do I know they're terrific? Because, as 
their Sunday evening fellowship counselors, my wife 
and I know each one of them personally. And we're not 
prejudiced, either, for the three adults who work with 
them in Sunday morning church school say the same as we 
do. This year a large number of high calibre teens are 
graduating out of our group. But next year there is 
another eager group coming on. And because of youth lik 
these in our town and in communities everywhere, there 
is hope for the church and the world. 1 
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“My horn’s temporarily out of order, 
Mr. Weems!” 
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When 
boy meets girl 


m Vietnam 


By Viola D. Johnson 


HEN boy meets girl in Vietnam, there 
are two sets of parents standing by to 
make certain the customs of centuries 


are observed. 

When a Vietnamese young man’s fancy 
roams, he takes matter up with mother, and 
not with the object of his affections. Court- 
ship, as it is recognized in the West, would be 
“insulting” to a shy young lady of Vietnam. 

The getting together of boy and girl can’t 
even be handled by the parents of the pair 
involved. A third party acts as matchmaker 
in all preliminary talks between the two fam- 


ilies. 


Neither the boy nor girl has very 
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from author 


All photos 


A Buddhist wedding begins with this ceremonia 
presentation of gifts to the relatives of the bride 


much part in the pre-matrimonial 
discussions, although each is very 
much aware of the talks and has 
ziven consent to the negotiations. In 
modern Vietnam a girl has the right 
to refuse an offer of marriage, even 
if she isn’t given the opportunity to 
know firsthand the man who seeks 
her as his bride. 

Although the freedom of a West- 
ern courtship is lacking, the be- 
trothed pair are usually no strang- 
ers to one another. A man may 
meet the girl of his choice, as he so 
often does in the West, through her 
friendship with his sister. They may 
have met when family visits family. 


Miss J« hnson is a newspaper 
recently returned 
Vietnam. 


writer who has 
from a term with the USIA in 
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The gifts are usually food 


In the cities of modern Vietnam sh 
may work in an office with him. H 
may meet her as she attends a movi 
or goes to church with her family 

As one Vietnamese man (marries 
and the father of six) explains il 
“It happens that 
glance of him, and he catches | 
glance of her. After a 
they fall in love.” 


she catches | 


few time 
Once both families, and the be 
and girl are in accord, a betrotha 
ceremony gives sanction to th 
union. They are now engaged. Afte 
the ceremony the fiance may vis! 
his betrothed in the presence of he 
family. “He still may not see he 
alone. 
formé 


The e! 


Even then there is no 


courtship as we know it. 


| 
/ 
| 
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qwving gifts to girl’s family marks betrothal 


In the groom’s home before 
the altar of the ancestors, 

twin candles are lighted, 
symbolizing the eternal life 
together of the newlyweds. It is 
an ill omen if one of the flames 
dies. Bride and groom (right) 
bow before altar. They wear 
the full-sleeved ceremonial 
robes until the religious rites 
are finished. 


aged pair cannot go to the movies, 
lays or concerts together. The 
ance can’t take his bride-to-be out 
. dinner or for a Sunday drive. 
The formal betrothal ceremony is 
arked by the giving of gifts, usu- 
ly food, to the girl’s family. It 
mbolizes the family’s responsibil- 
y for the food and care of the girl 
x the period of her life prior to 
is engagement, and the fiance’s 
illingness to assume that responsi- 
lity in the future, 

The fiance’s gift of food is dis- 


tributed to the several branches of 
the girl’s family. However, if the 
engagement is broken, as it can be 
in modern Vietnam, then the young 
man’s gifts must be returned. 


Once 


z 


her engagement is an- 


nounced, the bride-to-be begins to dd 


work on her trousseau and to as- 
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After promising to assume duties of serving the altar in her 

new home, the bride is presented to her father-in-law, head 

of the family on earth, by her mother-in-law (second from 

left). With the bride are her attendants and the groom (far right). 


semble the linens and equipment 
necessary to establish a new home. 
The engagement period varies with 
circumstances, but it is not likely to 
be long. 

Between the betrothal and the 
wedding there will be a second cere- 
mony in which the bride-to-be, 
wearing her finest, appears for an 
inspection by her husband-to-be and 
his family. 

There is again a presentation of 
gifts to the bride’s family at this 
ceremony. At this time the fiance 
may give jewelry to the girl, if he 
likes. 

The bride customarily brings a 
dowry to her husband, although 
what that dowry entails will vary 
with the circumstances of her fam- 
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ily. It may be only her trousseau 
and household equipment, or it may 
include money and land, if the fam- 
ily is well-to-do. 

Vietnam’s young men and women 
marry early. Girls are usually from 
16 to 18 years of age. Their hus- 
bands may be from 20 to 25. The 
legal age of marriage for a Viet- 
namese man is 16, Girls may marry 
at 14. 

In the years before marriage, 
Vietnam’s young men can attend 
public football, volleyball, basket- 
ball, and tennis games or go to the 
movies.»,.hey may meet their male 
friends at 4 cafe for an hour or twe 
of relaxation. 

Vietnam’s young ladies stay at 
home. They're “too shy” to leave 


/ietnam’s young ladies live a quiet life at home 


reir homes except for church, the 
‘ietnamese male explains. Girls 
eld i in the home, learn housewifely 
rts from their mothers, and remain 
uietly in the Deron Occa- 
onally they may attend a movie as 

‘member of the family group. 

In the cities, where there is elec- 
Hicity, there may be an evening 
pur of visiting with another family. 
he country girl is not so lucky. 
‘er bedtime is at dark. If she’s a 
evout Catholic she goes to church 
ach morning, arising at five a. m., 
‘do so. She may go again in the 
uly evening, but always in the 
»mpany of her family. 

Holidays are spent at home. 
fiere’s no public transportation, or 


even private vehicles, available for 
Vietnam’s large families. Bicycles 
and motor scooters get the workers 
to and from their jobs, but they’re 
not adequate for the transportation 
of entire families. 

Once a gir] marries, she changes 
the quiet family circle of her par- 
ents for another just as quiet in her 
new home. Mostly, she is content. 

Is it a happy life? “I don’t know 
why, but we are very happy,” says 
a Vietnamese friend. Divorce is un- 
common. The few instances he is 


aware of, he says, are all those in 
which the Vietnamese customs were 
ignored and the boy and girl “went 
to the movies together and tried this 


vVVV 


modern courtship.” 


jter the ceremony the bride enters the traditional 
ewer-trimmed car which will take her and her husband 


» her home for a reception. 


charlie churchmouse observes... . 


how 


“ NOT 


to listen 


to a 


\) 


¢ \ sermon 


—— 


To avoid listening to the sermon, all sorts of novel 
distractions are created, like seeing who can hold his 
breath the longest (above). 
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» McKechan; photos by Kinter 
Counting sheep causes sleep, counting light bulbs kills time, 

and chewing gum smacks of bubble trouble. But this is not the 
kind of rest, light, and trouble the church seeks to speak to. 


¢ ow do you listen to a sermon?” was the question a group of high 
school teens asked themselves recently. The question was raised 

as part of the discussion at the Youth Fellowship meeting at St. 

hn’s Church, Lansdale, Pa. All sorts of answers came forth. Besides their 
vn ideas, the young people heard their pastor give his slant on listening 
sermons. Said Dr. Harold Ditzler, “If the congregation expects the 

inister to come well prepared every Sunday with a sermon, each church- 
ver should also be expected to come well prepared—to listen!” After their 
scussion, the Lansdale YFers illustrated their answers by posing for 
1otos. When the photographer said they seemed so natural in their roles 
“how NOT to listen to a sermon,” the YFers were quick to add in their 
vn defense, “We don’t act like this now. Only the younger kids act like 


is. Not us older ones!” VVY 
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catching up on your reading? 


t’s all too easy to describe how NOT to listen to a sermon. But on the 
I positive side, the Lansdale teens made some very firm suggestions on 
how to listen to a sermon. To quote their positive listing, “get good rest 
the night before, enter in reverence, come dressed propels go with an 
open mind, sit up front so as not to be distracted by people in front of 
you, don’t be too comfortable, follow scripture passages in your Bible, try 
to understand the hymns and scripture, participate in the service (reading 
responses, singing hymns, etc.), watch speaker, try to listen to the sermon 
as best as you can, relate the sermon to life experience.” vVvVV 


Gaining insight is right but not by reading during the sermon. 
Horrors! It’s “that” magazine! Quick! Turn the page, please! 


° 
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'#?s contagious! When one person is annoyed by noise, so are 
vis neighbors. But a mood of worship is contagious, too! ; 
/ 


eae and disturbing other church-goers during the sermon is being | 
impolite to God, as well as to the minister. The sermon is part of 
yorship. Through the sermon the worshiper should be able to hear and 
ee God, not the minister. The sermon, of course, should be well prepared. 
‘his is the responsibility of the minister. During biblical times, and ever 
ince, sermons given by men of God have interpreted God to men. WVV ppp 


Vhat’s the latest? That’s the greatest! Sermon? 
Ih, is someone talking? 


Billfolds hold money and photos. “Where your 
heart is, there will your treasure be also.” 


listen and you shall hear . . 


F a church-goer is to prepare himself 

to listen to a sermon, the pastor sug- 
gested: (1) get good night’s rest the 
night before; (2) expect something from 
the sermon (for example, try to guess 
what is meant by the sermon topic) ; 
(3) approach church service with rever- 
ence; (4) be attentive through sermon; 
(5) plan to do something about what 


you've heard in the sermon. LAA i 


He may be dreaming, thinking, 
or pondering, but he’s awake, 
quiet, and active. 


thing makes a sermon more worth giving than a 
ngregation prepared to listen. 
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youth forum... 


"Should youth get married while in high school?” 


MM“: teens get married while in high school. In fact, the number of gir 
of high school age who are getting married is increasing. In some co 
munities, the large number of high school marriages has alarmed civic an 
religious leaders. “It’s almost a fad,” said one leader. All sorts of reasons 
given for marriages among teens. Of course, some marry because the girl h 
become pregnant. But others marry because they feel they are ready for m 
riage now and not later. They say, “Why wait? We’re in love. What mo 
is needed?” Some teen-age marriages last. Some do not. Most teens recogni 
the weakness of high school marriages. This is shown in the response we r 
ceived when we polled at random youth of the United Church of Chris 
Here are their answers. 


Dave Lauer, Downers Grove, IIl.: 

It is very difficult to marry while in college—getting marri 
in high school is almost impossible. Most high school ma 
riages usually end within a year or two, if not sooner. Ty 
make a success of the marriage would be very hard, beca 
both the boy and girl would have to work to make ends m 
They would not be able to cope with the problems that ari 
with a young marriage. 


Comments Joan Beitler, Sycamore, O.: 

Every boy and girl should complete his (and her) hi 
school education before taking the sacred vows of marriag 
It is during high school that young people grow up. Ea 
student needs Christian guidance, trust, counsel, and assurani 
of church, home, and school. High school students who ma 
so young are in for a sudden jolt, for they are not mature 
enough to solve the many problems that arise. Soon th 
lose interest in each other and the marriage breaks up. 
cal John Dudich, Akron, O.: 

Our experiences in high school are pretty wonderful. Sup: 
porting the team, meeting new friends, making future plans 
even homework fill the days with many happy remembran 
But this is also the period when we, as young people, have 
not really found ourselves, in that the decisions we must make 
are many, important, and often frightening. Therefore, I dk 
not believe that the time foranost people to become enga 
or to get married is while they™wre attending high school. I 
is much better to enter adulthood with firm, steady steps, that 
to stumble into it unprepared as getting married in high schoo 
can cause one to do. . 


i 


Monica Wirt, Memphis, Tenn., responds: 

Last month a girl in one of my classes announced that she 
was quitting school to get married. When the teacher asked 
how long she had known the boy, she replied, “Two weeks.” 
In this case marriage means the end of this girl’s education. 
At the same time our society requires more and more educa- 
tion for young people. Few people are sufficiently mature emo- 
tionally and independent economically to make high school 
marriage safe or advisable. 


Carl Siegfried, Jr., Bethlehem, Pa., responds: 

Marriage is a life-long contract. Personally I do not feel 
high school young people can make this type of decision and 
be sure of it. There are many cases where a person graduating 
from high school has made a decision to follow a certain 
vocation and then changed his or her mind several times. I 
feel marriage is an even greater decision. I would say to live 
your youth first and then after high school live your adult 
life. 


Brenda Primrose, Seattle, Wash.: 

There are far too many points against young people getting 
married in high school. For example, they do not have the 
opportunity nor are they capable of supporting a family be- 
cause practically all employers refuse to employ anyone under 
16 years of age. Furthermore, most employers require that 
applicants have at least a high school education and they 
prefer a college graduate. One additional factor against a 
teen-age marriage is that most young people have not been 
out in the world or lived long enough to become emotionally 
mature enough to accept this new responsibility, or to know 
what they want out of life and what God wants of them. 


Barry Hokanson, Peterson, Ia.: 

In many countries it is common for persons of high school 
age to marry. I disapprove of this for two reasons: it is my 
belief that no one under 20 is mature enough all the time to 
make such a major decision; nor has he the experience to 
handle the responsibilities. Secondly, both the boy and girl 
are jumping over an important phase in their lives: those 
years between school and marriage, a time of freedom and 
independence, a time to “play the field.” 


Juddy Gribble, Boise, Ida., comments: 

The answer I would give immediately is “no.” I say this in 
a general sense of the word because I do know of many cases 
where such a marriage has worked. Many of these would not 
have been possible without his and/or her parents’ help. Per- 
haps this is a good thing if you want to go through your life 
depending on someone else. But I think of marriage as a time 
for mature, responsible young people who are in love, to begin 


their own life together. 
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A canoe is shown here 
being launched 
properly by two people. 
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Ooops ! 
play it safe when canoeing 


ANOEING is not as hard as it looks. It’s great fun! Of 
course, you ought to be a good swimmer to begin with. 

And if you can get a friend to teach you the proper 

way to handle a canoe and paddle, it’s so much more fun. A 
little common sense will go a long way for any beginner. Above 
all, remember those who are with you. Don’t rock the boat, 
don’t lean far out to catch a stray paddle, or don’t dive from 
the canoe. When you want to take a dip, throw in a rope or 
anchor to make sure of the depth, slide into the water and 
keep close up. If you’re alone, keep a grip on the tow line. Un- 
thinking fun can lead to disaster, but common sense fun can 
lead to even more fun. Finally, avoid guys like “Splashy” 


(on opposite page). KERPLUNK!!! VVV 


Don’t board a 
canoe unless it is 
firmly anchored 
to the shore, the 
dock or held in 
some way. The 
first person in 
the canoe should 
hold the boat 
firmly against 
the dock while 
the other person 
gets in. 
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When an accident happens, stay with the canoe . 


A canoe will never sink unless it has If it capsizes, stay with canoe. Until 
a hole in its bottom. A sunken canoe help comes, this is one way of stay- 
ean be paddled this way to land. ing above the water. 


For better control, keep all bottom in the water . . 


You may have seen this, but itis .the wrong way to paddle a 
canoe. Prow out of water makes canoe difficult to control. 
Proper canoe paddling (right) takes place from the center 

of the boat. This distributes weight evenly and exerts control 
over boat because the entire bottom of the hull is in the water. 
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hen rescuing a canoe, have the tico When helping sunken canoemen 
ople in the water ballast your boat aboard their own boat, do not upset 
posting themselves on both ends. the balance of your boat. 


from a commencement speech... 


“T almost care” 


7 or long ago one of my teach- 
N ers was carried away about 
the recession and_ talked 
about it all period. After the bell 
rang, a friend said to me, “I have 
26 cents to my name. That’s all | 
need. And we have to sit there and 
listen to a discourse on the causes 
and effects of the recession. I almost 
care.” 

Students frequently say “I almost 
care.” Aside from being said about 
things that seem remote from the 
student, like the recession, it is said 
when the student gets bogged down 
with details, like four subjects to do 
for homework in one night. It is 
said when the student has forgotten 
to do something, like outside read- 
ing for history class. Similar phrases 
are used by adults. People are faced 
with their own problems, family 
problems, community problems, na- 
tional problems. Modern communi- 
cation has laid the problems of the 
entire world at our very doorstep. 
Life is overwhelmingly complex. 

We don't have time to care about 
everything that faces us. We have 
to make choices. Choosing is a hard 
process, requiring all our education 
and intelligence. The danger is that 
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By Jean Matthews 


we will choose to care about things 
of littke value rather than those of 
lasting value. Many today choose to 
care about cars, television, houses, 
clothes, and social position. But they 
do not care enough about the free- 
dom of their country to cast a vote. 
They spend their lives running 
around in circles caring about ridic- 
ulous little things while their nation 
flounders. As the chaplain of the 
United States Senate wrote, “We 
can be only as big as our care.” 
Caring has made some very big 
men. Adolph Hitler cared — about 
licking the world. Dr. Jonas Salk 
cared—about licking polio. Because 
of Adolph Hitler’s caring, thousands” 
of men were destroyed. Because of 
Dr. Salk’s caring, thousands will be 
saved from death. Caring is a 
powerful motivation. We must 
choose wisely those things about 
which we will care. We must have’ 
the courage to go ahead and care. 
Often matters that are 
worth caring about, but they are 
in such a predicament that we think 
they are beyond help. For example, 
what good*ean one person’s caring 
do about the hungry people of the 
world? In 1946 people who were 


we see 


endering about this found an an- 
CARE, which is the abbrevi- 
ion for the organization officially 
Iled Cooperative for American Re- 
ittances to Everywhere. In 1956 
ARE announced it had shipped 
yroad supplies valued at $211,000,- 
10, much of this coming from pri- 
te contributions. These are astro- 
mical figures, but the most im- 
essive fact about CARE is that it 
a people caring about other peo- 


ver- 


We can accomplish miracles if we 
re about things of lasting value. 
st important, we can bring mean- 
x and purpose into our lives. Yet 


When Jean Matthews was 
graduated from Oak Park- 


River Forest (lll.) High 
School, she gave a brief 
talk, entitled “I Almost 
Care,” which appears 
here. Jean is a member 
of First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, and is 
now at the University of 
Rochester. 


like “I almost care” 
have become mottos in everyday 
life. They are repeated carelessly. 
But underlying them is an attitude 
of indifference. We are aware that 
caring brings obligations and _re- 
sponsibility. We live in 
mortal fear of these things. We say 
enviously, “He hasn’t a care in the 
But if a man doesn’t care 


expressions 


seem to 


world.” 
about something, soon he won't care 
about anything. He will be bored. 
drifting, John 
Whittier might have put it, “Of all 
the mottos man can bear, the sad- 


useless. Greenleaf 


dest, by far, is ‘I almost care.’ ” 
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the Death of Absalom” by Gustav Doré 


David Lamenting 
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Poll asked your youth group, 
~ “Who is the greatest American 
‘ho ever lived?”, you can imagine 
ome of the different answers he 
‘ould get. Some of your crowd 
‘ould undoubtedly mention great 
residents or political leaders. Some 
ould name distinguished scientists, 
nd others would mention military 
eroes, or religious leaders. In our 
ay and age, you can be sure that 
1is question would get many an- 
wers ! 

If we could ask a group of ancient 
lebrew youth who was the greatest 
eure in the history of their nation, 
jances are we would get a unani- 
ious answer: “DAVID!” 

David, the shepherd boy who be- 
ume the great King of the Hebrews 
round 1000 B.C., had a special 
lace in the hearts of the Hebrew 
eople. They knew that he, more 
‘an any other person, had molded 
em into a great nation. They 
1ew that during David’s reign their 
ition had more power and influ- 
ice than at any other time in its 


i a staff member of the Gallup 


Mr. Carey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of 
ligion, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. This 
his last in a series of reviews of books of the 


le. 


ll Samuel 


By John J. Carey 


history. Even after the Hebrew na- 
tion had been crushed and overrun 
by other world powers, the Hebrews 
looked for a descendent of David 
who would rebuild the nation and 
restore it to its rightful place in the 
world. 

David had many qualities which 
the Hebrews admired: He was a 
courageous military leader, a tal- 
ented musician, a religiously sensi- 
tive person, and very human in spite 
of his greatness. The biblical book 
which tells us about David’s person- 
ality and his reign is Il Samuel. 
Like I Samuel, this book was not 
written until some 500 years after 
David’s death, but the editor could 
rely upon stories and_ traditions 
about David which had been pre- 
served by their ancestors. II Sam- 
uel begins where I Samuel ends— 
with the death of King Saul. 

After David hears of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan (notice his la- 
ment for them in II Samuel 1: 17- 
27), he is annointed king over the 
southern area of Palestine, a terri- 
tory called Judah (2: 1-4). He rules 
over this region for seven years, un- 
til finally (thanks to several mur- 
ders) he is acclaimed king over all 
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It Samuel 


of Israel (5:3). During the early 
years of his reign, David defeated 
the enemies of the Hebrews, made 
Jerusalem the capital city (this is 
why Jerusalem in later years was 
known as “the city of David’), and 
molded the people into a_ strong 
nation, 

This might have been all that the 
people remembered about David, 
had it not been for the honest writ- 
ing of a historian who was “on the 
inside” during much of David’s 
reign. We do not know who this 
historian was. but most of his record 
has been preserved in II Samuel 9- 
20. Many scholars feel that this is 
the most accurate historical writing 
in the entire Old Testament. It has 
drama, excitement and action—and 
shows us a different side of David. 

This section of I] Samuel tells us, 
for example, about David’s sin with 
Bathsheba. David cleverly plans to 
have her husband killed so he can 
marry her (Chapter 11). Just when 
David thinks his plot has succeeded, 
however, he is confronted and con- 
demned by the prophet Nathan, who 


odd 


if seems 


something new. No 


ae Se ae 
pees 
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in different ways to different persons. 


we're no 


church worship service. 


tells him that God has seen his sit 
David repents, and the child bor 
to Bathsheba dies (Chapter 12). We 
also read about the revolt which 
David’s son Absalom leads against 
him (Chapters 13-19). This has all 
the suspense of a modern mystery 
novel! David flees from Absalom 
(the implication is that he is too 
weak to resist Absalom), and it is 
only because of his spies that David 
is able to regain his throne and win 
back the confidence of the people, 
After Absalom’s revolt, there is still 
another revolt led by a man named 
Sheba, but this revolt was quickly 
squelched by David’s military lead. 
ers (Chapter 20). 

The book of Il Samuel describes 
David’s faults as well as his great. 
ness. It shows that David was sub. 
ject to the same temptation and sins 
as other men. This may have been 
why the Hebrews felt so close te 
him. He was primarily remembered, 
however, as a great leader and mili 
tary hero who tried to be faithful 
to God. 

- Do you want to know more about 
this powerful personality? Read I 


Samuel yourself! AAs 


Are you afraid of silence? When people suddenly get silent, 


Some 


snicker, for silence is silly to them. Some quiver with fear, for 
silence means something is wrong. Silence makes us feel lonely, 
too. But the more we hear nothing, the more we begin to hear 


+ crazy. Just try it, especially the 


next time you're alone in your ré@tn, or on vesper hiil, or in a 


Silence is the first phase of reverence. 


Take time to be silent, so that you can listen. 


(Cover photo by Charles Kinter) 


What’s your 


will when 


} 
t 


[) ine always makes the head- 


lines. Perhaps ihe only time 

that many of us will “make” 
ae local newspaper is when it car- 
‘es an account of our death. Death 
uizzles us. 

At college, Ralph had been active 
) his Campus Christian Fellowship. 
‘ow he had graduated with honors 
1 political science. In six days he 
as to be married. Then came the 
ital heart attack. At a memorial 
vice, the foremost but silent ques- 
on for all of us was, “Why?” It 
elped to remember Ralph’s own 
rong faith in God’s love. He and 
is fiance had both known about his 
sart. And, now, in his absence, it 
rengthened us to remember that 
> had not anxious about 
rath. 

On the day of this writing, a be- 
lest was received by the Board of 
It was in- 


been 


ternational Missions. 
uded in a last will and testament. 
rat will ended with: 

fr. Muenstermann is Personnel Secretary of the 
id of International Missions (Evangelical and 


ormed Church). This is his fourth in a series 
news comment columns. 


headlines and sidelines .. . 


death strikes? 


By Herbert O. Muenstermann 


“All that will be of worth, when 

our race is run, 

Will be the good we’ve done, and 

the character we've won.” 

This recalled another instance 
where the will had begun, “In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost” and contin- 
ued to bequeath the soul to God, the 
body to God’s earth from whence it 
kad come, and worldly possessions 
in accord with the spirit of sonship 
and stewardship suggested by this 
beginning. 

Have you thought that the mean- 
ing of a last will and testament is a 
key to the significance of the Testa- 
ments which we call Old and New? 
Do you treat all the acts of. your 
will as carefully as you will prob- 
ably want to treat the last act of 
your will? 

One of the values for young peo- 
ple, and all of us, in facing the fact 
of death, is learning to treat more 
preciously and seriously the hours 
we still have to decide about in this 
life. What will you have? Or, what 
vvY 


has your will? 
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De as ahead and trying to 


plan wisely for a career goes 

far beyond daydreaming and 
wishful thinking. Even the best ca- 
reer plans need to be constantly re- 
evaluated and re-examined. 

Of course, the armed services are 
a prime consideration for every 
young man. Many times a “tem- 
porary career” in the armed ser- 
vices develops into a full career. 

No matter what your dreams are 
for the future— whether you are 
contemplating a career in business, 
the arts, a technical field, the armed 
forces, or/and marriage and parent- 
hood—a mature personality and a 
good education are indispensable. 
Use the following as a checklist to 
test your maturity of purpose and 
insight: 

1. Do you have a clear under- 
standing of yourself—your physical 
and mental characteristics; your 
limitations and assets? 

2. Do you recognize the deeper 
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on this business 


Consider all facts 
when planning 
your big career 


_ dance. 


‘coemptee sp peteemen tee eernange men emetee 


needs and desires that may underli€ 
your open reactions and behavior? 


3. Gaining a good education de 


mands more than mere class atten: 
How steady and how hare 
do you work during the schoo 
year? For example, have you been 
a. Carefully following a detail 
course plan? 
b. Carrying all the major courses 
you can? 4 
c. Studying hard day by day on 
- these courses ? 
d. Reviewing important course 
areas regularly ? 
e. Keeping abreast of the critical 


issues of our times by outside 
reading whenever you can? 


4. The best high school course 
available still only scratches the sur 
face of all the knowledge and skil 
needed tahold an important job it 
the field. How are you planning te 
meet the increasing standards fot 
real advancement in the career yot 


e aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


,  @ Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


spe to enter?’ Are you planning 
‘; (a) continue your special train- 
‘ in evening school; (b) attend a 
mnior college; (c) complete col- 
xe somehow; (d) go on to grad- 
ate school; (e) complete appren- 
seship, or internship; (f) take cor- 
‘spondence courses. 


5. A career (or vocation) takes 
2 new and challenging meaning 
hen considered in the light of 
od’s purpose for our lives. How 
n you be surer about your own 
cation ? 

a. Will it employ your best tal- 


ents? 
b. Has it attracted you a long 
time? 


c. Can it fulfill your deeper needs 
and desires ? 

d. Do other people who warmly 
value and love you believe it is 
the right career for you? 

e. Are you willing to give it all 


you ve got? vVvv 


Copyright 1959, Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“Do you think anyone is inter- 

ested in the number of hot dishes 

the church has served since the 
day of Pentecost?’’ 
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Youth Work Camp Builds 
Amphitheater for Jamboree 


Some 4000 Protestant youth at- 
tending a World Jamboree of Boy 
Scouts, July 16-27, will worship in 
an outdoor amphitheater recently 
built by 34 young people at the 
campsite 35 miles south of Manila, 
the Philippines. 

The amphitheater was built by 
young people in an ecumenical work 
camp sponsored by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ youth department. 
Taking part in the work camp were 
one German, five Thais, four Amer- 
icans, one Japanese, three Koreans, 
one Marshall Islander, and 19 Fili- 
pinos. The amphitheater was 
scooped out from the side of a hill 
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ee nt om re en ecm arity eis or Le Ak . 


youth in the news... 


overlooking Laguna Bay. Terrace 
were dug and Jogs were hewn ane 
installed for seats in the semi-cireu 
lar sanctuary under the sky. A larg 
cross formed by the rugged logs was 
suspended from a tree above a cen 
tral altar. Thirty-five clergymen wil 
serve Protestant scouts. 

More than 12,000 youth from 68 
countries, including 250 from thi 
United States, are expected to at 
tend this tenth quadrennial worl 
jamboree, the first one to be hele 
outside Europe and North America 
Religious and civic groups in th 
Philippines, as well as the govern 
ment, cooperated with the nation’ 
Boy Scouts in raising a $500,008 
sponsorship fund for the gigantii 
youth assembly. 


Former Ro- 
manian textile 
manufacturer, 
Joseph 
Josefsohn, 60, 
learning conve 
sational Englis 
by sitting in or 
class in Claytoa 
Missouri. 


UPI Phot 


serman Youth Fail 
V Test on Nazism 


When a television crew took cain- 
ra and microphone into West Ger- 
aan classrooms recently to find out 
hat the average teen-age student’s 
nowledge of and reactions to Hitler 
cere, they came up with some as- 
punding—and alarming—answers. 
line out of every ten students, 15 to 
7 years old, either knew nothing 
bout Hitler or believed that on the 
thole he had done more good than 
arm. “Hitler revived Germany,” 
ne student said. “He did away 
vith unemployment and built the 
utobahns.” Another said, “After 
e war, people said everything he 
id was bad and they pointed to 
win and chaos everywhere. But 
ew people come again and say it 
yas not so bad after all.” The stu- 
ents seemed to know little of Ger- 


= 


many’s present situation, its borders 
ind the political system in East Ger- 
many. The televised show caused 
‘eneral concern among West Ger- 
nan officials. 


Hoover Hits Coddling 
»f Teen Delinquents 
“In the interest of self-preserva- 
ion, it is now time for sterner mea- 
ures to be taken by the communi- 
ies and the courts,” FBI Director 
Edgar Hoover told Congress re- 
ently. Hoover asserted that “the 
‘rrifying pace of youthful lawless- 
ess” is more serious than the 1] 


UPI Photo 


Taking top honors in the ‘Junior 
Cook of the Year” contest, 15-year- 
old Judy Fay Byrd, Knoxville, Tenn., 
poses with her culinary masterpiece 
—a lime-flavored meringue pie. 


per cent increase in the nation’s 
general crime in 1958 indicates. He 
rapped those courts and social work- 
ers who do not believe in disclosing 
the names of juvenile offenders. “He 
ought to be treated in the same man- 
ner as an adult.” 

One thing to be done, suggested 
Hoover, is to give more publicity to 
the work of youth organizations 
such as the Boys’ Club of America, 
and the YMCA and YWCA. The 
majority of our youth (97%), said 
Hoover, “are growing up to be de- 
cent Americans and resent the un- 
favorable publicity that comes to 
them due to a small segment of their 


age group.” 
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What Israel youth read: When 
polled recently, young people of Is- 


rael listed their favorite foreign 
authors as follows: Tolstoy (32 per 
cent), Cronin (22 per cent), Stein- 
beck (20 per cent), Pearl Buck (20 
per cent), and Dostoyevsky (19 per 
cent). Among favorite Hebrew au- 
thors were Moshe Shamir (65 per 
cent) and S. I. Agnon (26 per 
cent). 

Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” 
held first place among the books 
read. Then followed, in order of 
popularity, “The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” “War and Peace,” “The 
Caine Mutiny,” “Yalkut Hakaza- 


In future issues of YOUTH... 


Are French Youth Immoral? 
An answer to Francoise Sagan 


How to Vacation in the Wilderness 
A picture story of outdoor camping 
“Do you believe in a social code for teens? 
Young people share their opinions 
Sam Levinson Chats with Teens 


TV star learns a few things about youth 


How Do You Rate as a Mate? 
A quiz to test yourself 


Youth and the Atom 


Future peaceful uses of atomic energy 


Solomon and Sheba 


What's the Bible really say about them? 
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vim” (The Book of Tall Stories), 
“Gone With the Wind,” 
Cry,” “Désirée,” “The Legless Pi- 
lot,” “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” 
“Hedva and I,” “Three in a Boat,” 
“From Here to Eternity,” “Till Bue 
lenspiegel,” “Lust for Life,” “Anna 
Karenina,’ “Ditta, Daughter of 
Man,” “Melech Basar Vadam’™ 
(King of Flesh and Blood), and 


“Not as a Stranger.” 


The survey was carried out amon 
1500 eleventh grade pupils (aged 


16-17) attending 66 educational 
institutions. The survey revealed 


that during the years of adolescent 
reading (13-17) the ordinary stu- 
dent reads about 50 books, from 
which it is to be inferred that th 

average youth reads not more than 
about one book a month. 
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% Norwalk, Conn., a four-man jazz combo provided liturgical 
tusic in the form of a jazz mass. 


rst “Jazz Mass” tried in church 


usic and religion have been part of each other from the beginning 
of time. For most of us, music in church helps to set a worshipful 
mood and to bring us closer to God. But tastes in music differ. A 
yng may fill us instantly with wonder and ecstasy. Other times we will 
» positive we don’t like it—‘‘it sounds queer”—but then the more we hear 
the more we like it. Such may be the case with jazz music in church. 
1 Norwalk, Conn., Father Treasure, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, had 
sard accounts of a “Twentieth Century Jazz Mass” written by English 
ergyman Geoffrey Beaumont and which had been performed in churches 
Providence and Boston. He became intrigued with the idea of using 
‘ogressive jazz music during services in his church. A four-man jazz 
mmbo (piano, drum, bass, and alto sax) performed, for the first time 
king the place of an organ or piano. The service was entirely solemn. 
pinion among the parishioners was divided—*‘sacrilegious”; “very rever- 
t, very moving”; “just a little queer in church.” Said Father Treasure, 
There is no division between the sacred and the secular life.” WWV¥ 
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